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March  4:  MacKenzie 
Inaugurates  Theological 
Lecture  Series 

At  the  testimonial  dinner  given  on  May 
25,  1978  in  honour  of  Father  John  M. 
Kelly  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
as  President  of  the  University  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  Edward  P.  Kerwin, 
the  then  President  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation, announced  the  establishment  by 
Alumni  and  friends  of  a  fund  to  support 
an  annual  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Alumni 
to  enhance  the  academic  and  theological 
work  of  the  University  of  St.  Michael's 
College.  This  annual  event  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Alumni  Association  to 
offer  its  members  the  possibility  of  con- 
tinuing their  own  theological  awareness 
so  imperative  for  our  times.  This  is  the 
background  for  the  establishment  of  the 
John  M.  Kelly  Lectureship  in  Theology. 

How  does  one  honour  a  person  who  has 
dedicated  a  half  century  to  an  institution 
and  twenty  of  those  years  as  its  chief 
executive  officer?  The  Alumni,  mindful 
of  the  opposition  it  might  encounter, 
used  considerable  shrewdness  in  suggest- 
ing an  appropriate  memorial  which  would 
meet  the  approval  of  everyone  and 
especially  Father  Kelly.  Given  his  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Theology  and  his 
own  recognition  of  the  central  place  of 
Theology  in  the  curriculum  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  idea  of  an  annual  lecture  in  his 
honour  dealing  with  some  aspect  of  the 
Sacred  Sciences  could  not  be  more  fitting. 

The  inaugural  lecture,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  be  open  to  the  Alumni  and  the 
general  public  is  scheduled  for  March  4, 
1980  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Brennan  Assembly 
Hall.  Father  R.A.F.  MacKenzie,  S.J.,  a 
distinguished  Canadian  biblical  scholar, 
who  has  been  selected  as  the  first  speaker 
in  the  series  has  chosen  as  his  topic, 
■THE  RELEVANCE  OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  FOR  THE  80's."  HBG 

Father  MacKenzie,  born  in  England, 
emigrated  to  Canada  as  a  youngster  with 
his  family.  He  entered  the  Upper  Canada 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1928, 
and  is  currently  teaching  at  Regis  College 
as  Professor  Emeritus  of  Old  Testament. 


Rev.  R.A.y.  MacKenzie,  S.j. 

He  began  his  teaching  career  at  Regis  in 
1950,  but  was  called  to  Rome  in  1963 
to  become  Rector  of  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute.  After  serving  a  full 
term  as  Rector,  he  became  Chief  Editor 
of  Biblica,  the  major  scientific  periodical 
sponsored  by  the  Biblical  Institute.  He 
returned  to  North  America  in  1975,  and 
after  an  appointment  as  Visiting  Profes- 
sor at  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
in  Berkeley,  California,  he  has  come  back 
to  Regis  College. 

Father  MacKenzie  has  many  articles 
and  book  reviews  to  his  credit.  One  might 
mention  his  book.  Faith  and  History  in 
the  Old  Testament,  published  in  1963, 
and  his  article,  "The  Function  of  Scholars 
in  Forming  the  J  udgment  of  the  Church", 
which  was  published  in  Theology  of 
Renewal,  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
that  took  place  in  Toronto  in  1967.  He 
has  been  active  as  a  consultant,  and  has 
contributed  articles  to  various  scriptural 
commentaries  and  encyclopedias. 


Convocation 

The  1979  Convocation  was  a  significant 
milestone  in  St.  Michael's  history.  It 
marked  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
degrees  of  the  theological  graduands  of 
St.  Michael's  were  conferred  jointly  by 
St.  Michael's  and  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  event  was  held  in  St.  Basil's 
Church  on   November  24th,  was  graced 


by  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Carter  as 
St.  Michael's  Chancellor  and  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Moore,  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  St.  Michael's  took  the 
occasion  to  confer  honorary  degrees  on 
her  distinguished  former  President,  Father 
Louis  J.  Bondy,  and  on  Dr.  David  W. 
Hay,  one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology. 

It  is  not  overstatement  to  describe 
the  event  as  a  milestone.  King's  College, 
the  forerunner  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  started  with  a  link  to  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  was  precisely  this 
link  which  caused  its  demise.  From  the 
ashes  emerged  the  University  of  Trinity 
College  which  kept  the  link  and  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a  non-denomi- 
national institution  which  precluded,  by 
law,  its  right  to  grant  theological  degrees. 
When  federation  occurred  in  1906,  the 
federated  universities  agreed  to  hold  in 
abeyance  degree-granting  power  except  in 
Theology  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
retained  the  power  to  grant  all  other 
degrees  except  in  Theology.  "Except  in 
Theology"  was  the  guiding  phrase  for  73 
years.  It  was  limiting  on  both  sides.  In 
1979,  the  University  of  Toronto  took 
the  steps  to  remove  the  limiting  phrase 
from  its  Act.  The  federated  universities 
took  no  steps  to  expand  their  degree- 
granting  power.  They  did  agree  to  have 
their  degrees  jointly  conferred.  It  is  a 
notable  milestone  since  it  marks,  as  only 
the  exercise  of  degree-conferring  powers 
can,  a  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the 
life  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  her 
federated  institutions. 

While  both  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  her  federated  colleges  and  universities 
look  upon  this  venture  as  one  of  academic 
significance  with  great  potential  for  the 
future,  the  catalyst  which  brought  it 
about  was  a  mixture  of  historical  develop- 
ment and  shared  fiscal  concerns.  It  was 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  that 
made  the  new  arrangement  possible.  No 
single  college  or  university  could  have 
carried  it  off  alone  since  the  University  of 
Toronto  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  deal  singly  with  an  institution 
with  a  strong  commitment  to  a  particular 
religious  tradition.  The  very  existence  of 
the  TST  made  it  possible  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  deal  with  all  the  traditions  simul- 


taneously  and  equitably.  The  TST  is 
something  new  and  its  Director,  Dr. 
Douglas  Jay,  could  and  did  speak  for  all 
the  traditions  during  the  deliberations 
and  negotiations  which  effected  the  new 
arrangements.  The  University,  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  her  members,  recognized 
the  TST  as  the  effective  silencer  of  the 
possible  charge  of  denominational  prefer- 
ence. History  was  changed  and  so  were 
the  theological  convocations. 

The  event  of  the  joint  conferral  of 
degrees  symbolizes  the  somewhat  unique 
position  of  church-related  schools  in 
Canada.  While  the  modality  varies  from 
province  to  province,  there  is  no  national 
legal  interpretation  biased  totally  against 
financial  help.  The  help  is  now  enhanced 
by  the  new  arrangements.  The  St. 
Michael's  students  who  come  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  new  arrangements  are 
eligible  for  doubled  grant  assistance. 
Regrettably,  in  the  case  of  St.  Michael's, 
some  of  our  students  are  not  eligible  for 
grants  at  all  because  they  are  not,  as  yet, 
eligible  for  registration  in  the  U.  of  T. 
and  hence,  for  U.  of  T.  degrees  jointly 
conferred.  Some  of  these  are  among  the 
most  highly  qualified;  the  M.A.  in  The- 
ology and  the  Ph.D.  in  Theology  are  still 
conferred  by  St.  Michael's  alone.  Working 
out  mutually  acceptable  procedures  to 
remove  this  financial  disadvantage  is  the 
next  step  for  the  University  and  St. 
Michael's.  The  other  financial  disadvan- 
tage to  St.  Michael's  is  the  newly  adopted 
policy  of  the  Ontario  government  whereby 
visa  students  must  be  charged  fees  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  those  charged  Canadian 
students.  Understandable,  perhaps,  but, 
since  fees  are  deducted  from  grant  in- 
come units,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the 
grant  accordingly.  Since  St.  Michael's  has 
always  attracted  a  higher  ratio  of  visa 
students  than  other  Colleges,  we  either 
have  to  charge  such  students  nearly  three 
times  as  much  in  fees  to  offset  the  loss  in 
grants,  or,  to  provide  additional  scholar- 
ship and  bursary  help  for  them.  Having 
attenuated  our  international  flavour  with 
the  loss  of  the  "Western"  course,  we  try 
to  retain  something  of  that  flavour  by 
charging  somewhat  higher  fees  and  sup- 
plementing them  with  grants  made  by  the 
Basilian  Fathers  of  St.  Michael's.  In  any 
case,  and  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the 
theological  graduates  of  this  year  are, 
like  their  undergraduate  counterparts, 
graduates  both  of  St.  Michael's  and  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Time  marches  on. 

The  following  are  the  Citations  of  the 
candidates  for  honorary  degrees.  Father 
Bondy  was  presented  to  the  Chancellor 
by  Father  G.  Donal  O'Gorman,  Superior 
of  St.  Michael's  College;  Dr.  Hay,  by 
Father  Elliott  Allen,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology: 


Eminent  Chancellor: 

When  an  academic  institution  singles 
out  one  of  its  own  as  worthy  of  an  hon- 
orary degree,  as  indeed  St.  Michael's 
College  today  singles  out  Father  Louis 
Bondy,  it  is  not  only  a  recognition  of 
distinguished  achievement.  It  constitutes 
also  the  acknowledgement  of  an  immense 
debt,  a  communal  debt,  one  which  can 
be  repaid  only  by  an  equally  immense 
gratitude. 

Father  Bondy  was  born  near  Sandwich, 
Ontario,  now  a  part  of  Windsor,  into  a 
close-knit  French-Canadian  family  marked 
by  deep  piety  and  love  of  learning. 
Guided  in  his  early  years  by  his  school- 
master father,  he  progressed  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  through  Assumption  Col- 
lege, so  much  so  that  when  he  joined  the 
Basilian  Fathers  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
already  had  three  years  of  teaching  exper- 
ience behind  him.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1918,  and  after  several 
years  of  teaching  and  of  graduate  studies, 
was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  French  by 
John  Hopkins  University  in  1927.  There- 
after he  held  a  series  of  important  posts: 
Superior  of  St.  Basil's  Seminary,  1928  to 
1934;  Superior  and  President  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  1946  to  1952;  member 
of  the  Basilian  Fathers'  General  Council, 
1954  to  1960.  And  during  that  entire 
period,  which  covers  more  than  thirty 
years,  he  was  Professor  of  French  and 
Head  of  the  French  Department  at  St. 
Michael's  College.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  Emeritus  in  1965. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here.  Eminent  Chan- 
cellor, on  Father  Bondy's  achievements 
as  an  academic,  on  his  service  to  the 
French-speaking  community  of  Toronto, 
on  his  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  French- 
language  universities  of  Canada.  Indeed, 
his  three  honorary  degrees  awarded  by 
the  Universities  of  Montreal,  Laval  and 
Ottawa,  and  his  rank  of  Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  bear  witness  to  the 
significance  of  that  side  of  his  career.  It 
is  perhaps  more  fitting  today  to  under- 
line briefly,  and  therefore  quite  inade- 
quately, what  this  unusual  man  has 
meant  to  the  Basilian  Community  over 
the  years  and  to  the  life  of  the  Church  of 
Canada. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
well.  Father  Bondy  symbolizes  two  things 
that  are  essential  to  a  religious  who  is  also 
a  teacher:  respect  for  learning  and  aca- 
demic excellence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
deep  spirituality  on  the  other.  Not  only 
did  he  preach  these  things,  he  lived  them; 
and  he  was  as  uncompromising  and 
demanding  in  the  one  area  as  in  the 
other.  Having  early  immersed  himself  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  and 
St.    Teresa   of   Avila,   he   so   completely 


assimilated  their  teachings  that  he  him- 
self was  to  become,  in  effect,  the  spirit- 
ual master  of  an  entire  generation  of 
Basilians.  And  not  only  of  Basilians;  for 
Father  Bondy,  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver, 
year  in  and  year  out,  preached  innumer- 
able retreats  to  sisters  and  also  to  diocesan 
priests.  I  recall  that  in  the  summer  of 
1961  alone  he  gave  eight  of  these  retreats, 
a  programme  so  strenuous  that  his  health 
in  the  following  academic  year  was 
adversely  affected  thereby.  This  is  but  an 
example  of  how  he  himself  took  up  the 
challenge  with  which  he  constantly 
presented  us:  the  challenge  to  do  our 
utmost  and  beyond.  "Never  underbid"  — 
that  has  been  his  constant  advice  to  play- 
ers of  bridge,  a  game  which  he  still  enjoys 
despite  occasional  defeat.  It  may  not 
always  be  the  best  of  advice  for  some 
bridge-players;  but,  properly  interpreted, 
this  dictum  bearsaspiritual  message  which 
is  characteristic  of  this  man  of  faith: 
Never  underestimate  the  power  of  God, 
for  we  can  do  all  things  in  Him  who 
strengthens  us. 

It  is  rare,  Eminent  Chancellor,  that  one 
who  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  a 
number  of  institutions  should  also  have 
influenced  large  numbers  of  people  on 
the  personal  level.  Yet  most  of  Father 
Bondy's  work  has  been  done  by  personal 
contact  with  individuals.  For  many  of  us 
here  present,  and  for  countless  others, 
this  man  has  stood  as  a  beacon  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  integrity.  It  is  therefore 
a  great  joy  and  privilege  for  me  to  request, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  St.  Michael's  College,  that  you  confer 
upon  Louis  Joseph  Bondy  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred   Letters,  honoris  causa. 


Chancellor    Moore    congratulates    Fr.     Bondy. 
Cardinal  Carter  nods  ills  appro  val. 


Eminent  Chancellor: 

In  1944  David  William  Hay  was 
inducted  into  the  Chair  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Knox  College.  He  had  in 
fact  been  originally  appointed  in  1940 
but  was  delayed  in  coming  to  Canada 
because  of  his  duties  as  a  Chaplain  with 
the  British  Forces  during  World  War  II. 
He  brought  to  his  college  and  to  this 
campus  a  background  rich  in  academic 
and  ministerial  experience.  After  taking 
his  M.A.  in  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  he  studied  Theology  at 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  followed  by 
further  studies  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
at  that  time  the  academic  home  of  the 
revered  Karl  Barth,  soon  to  be  ejected 
from  his  professorial  chair  by  one  Adolf 
Hitler.  From  1933  until  the  beginning  of 
his  war  service,  Dr.  Hay  served  as  minister 
of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Dunfermline 
—  a  notable  example  of  the  Presbyterian 
tradition  of  a  learned  ministry. 

In  the  Spring  of  1975  David  Hay  com- 
pleted 31  years  of  teaching  systematic 
theology  and  liturgies  at  Knox  College. 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  his  influence 
on  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada 
can  be  appreciated  if  one  reflects  on  the 
hundreds  of  ministers  who  have  studied 
under  him,  an  influence  extended  by 
other  important  responsibilities  given  to 
him  by  his  Church.  This  untiring  service 
and  leadership  received  its  highest  recog- 
nition when  in  June,  1975,  David  Hay 
was  elected  Moderator  of  the  101st 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  God  forbid  that  I 
describe  this  Presbyterian  action  as  mark- 
ing his  entrance  into  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Church,  but  surely  we  can  venture  to 
say  that  in  that  office  he  attained  not 
only  a  primacy  of  honour,  but  also  became 
in  a  unique  way  the  servant  of  the  unity 
and  mission  of  his  Church. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Dr.  Hay's 
influence  on  the  students  of  Knox  Col- 
lege. But,  of  course,  his  students  have 
included  many  admirers  from  the  other 
colleges  of  the  Toronto  School  of  The- 
ology. In  him  they  found  a  teacher  for 
whom  Theology  and  the  teaching  of 
Theology  is  above  all  concerned  with 
the  truth  of  faith,  and  an  activity  which  is 
a  true  ministry  in  and  of  the  community 
of  believers,  the  Church  and,  ultimately 
then,  a  service  offered  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Church. 

But  beyond  his  students  David  Hay's 
ministry  has  touched  us  all  in  diverse 
ways.  For  his  vision  of  the  Church  and 
Theology  has  been  as  broad  as  God's 
creation,  his  theological  memory  as  long 
as  the  memory  of  the  believing  community 
stretching  back  through  the  apostolic 
witness  of  the  Scriptures  to  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  At  the  same  time  the  faith  and 
hope  at  the  heart  of  his  theological  and 
ministerial  life  has  led  him  to  a  tireless 
effort  for  the  unity  of  the  Churches  in 


response  to  the  Lord's  call  to  us  all.  The 
vigour  of  his  ecumenical  commitment 
has  been  demonstrated  over  the  years  in 
ways  too  numerous  to  mention,  but 
worthy  of  special  note  are  his  Presidency 
of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  in 
1960  and  1961,  his  activity  as  a  member 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  including 
his  service  in  preparation  for  the  entry 
into  the  Council  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Finally,  and  most  pointedly  on  this 
occasion,  has  been  David  Hay's  indis- 
pensable role  in  the  work  of  the  founding 
and  early  nurturing  of  the  Toronto  School 
of  Theology.  All  of  us  involved  in  this 
risky  and  exciting  enterprise  have  found 
in  him  a  wise,  determined  and  loyal  co- 
worker and  leader.  And  through  the  years 
of  partnership  his  theological  colleagues 
have  come  to  admire  his  work  as  theolog- 
ian, teacher  and  writer,  his  theological 
courage  and  integrity,  his  unerring  ability, 
however  wittily  and  graciously  used,  to 
puncture  the  balloons  of  theological 
hot  air  which  float  by  from  time  to  time. 
Eminent  Chancellor,  learned  experts, 
skilled  in  such  matters,  have  told  me  that 
for  many  generations  Canada  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  certain  precious 
imports  from  Scotland  of  a  quantity  and 
variety  to  meet  the  great  Canadian  thirst 
for  such  fine  works  of  art.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  all  of  us  in  the  Toronto  theological 
community  are  unanimous  in  asserting 
that  in  David  William  Hay  we  have 
indeed  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  blends,  at 
once  mellow  and  sturdy,  warming  and 
comforting,  yet  with  a  subtle  sharpness 
that  both  challenges  and  stimulates  — 
truly  a  man  for  all  tastes. 

For  David  Hay  retirement  from  his 
Chair  at  Knox  was  an  event,  not  a  perma- 
nent way  of  life.  Since  completing  his 
term  as  Moderator  he  has  continued  to 
teach  when  called  upon,  and  he  has  once 
again  returned  to  the  ministry  of  Word 
and  Sacrament  in  congregations  of  his 
Church,  presently  serving  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  St.  David's,  Ontario. 
Parenthetically,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder 
if  David  Hay's  posting  in  St.  David's  is  a 
kind  of  Presbyterian  anticipation  of 
canonization!  In  any  event,  we  would 
like  to  say  to  these  fortunate  parishoners, 
many  of  whom  are  here,  that  we  gladly 
share  David  Hay  with  you,  but  give  him 
up  we  cannot.  He  is  too  firmly  built  into 
the  Toronto  School  of  Theology  as  a 
firm  and  lasting  foundation  stone,  and 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  respect,  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues  to  whom 
he  has  been  not  only  friend,  leader  and 
teacher,  but  a  true  icon  of  what  it  is  to 
exercise  the  ministry  of  Theology  in  the 
Church  of  our  times. 

Eminent  Chancellor,  it  is  a  great 
honour  and  joy  for  me  to  request  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 


St.  Michael's  College,  to  confer  on  the 
Very  Reverend  David  William  Hay  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  honoris 
causa. 


Dr.  David  Hay  addressing  Convocation 


Requiescant  in  Pace 

Bowles,  Bernard  A.,  '54 

Camilla,     Sister    Kathleen    A.    (Young), 

C.S.J.,  '25 
Crossland,  Rev.  Edward  F.,  '35 
Daly,  Rev.  John  Francis,  '31 
Drohan,  Rev.  Desmond  J.,  '15 
Guiette,  Mrs.  Alfred  (nee  Aileen  Berney), 

'30 
Harrigan,  V.  Rev.  Bernard  W.,  '26 
Johnson,    Mrs.    John   (nee  Marie   Darte), 

'34 
Leahey,  Rev.  James  T.,  '38 
Long,  Sister  Irma  (Mary)  '16 
Mattice,  Rev.  John  A.,  '34 
Mazzucco,     Mrs.     Lucio     (nee     Daniela 

Clozza),  '71 
McAteer,  John  E.,  '34 
McCann,  Paul  J.,  '55 

McGuire,  Mrs.  Jeannette  (nee  Naud)  '32 
Miller,  Gregory  J.,  '77 
Mulcahey,  John  N.,  '42 
Mulvilhill,  J.Conlin,  Q.C.,  '49 
Pope,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.S.B.,  '31 
Quinlan,  Edith  M.,  '28 
Regan,  Rev.  Bernard,  C.S.B.,  '31 
Thompson,  William  Robert,  '45 
Tumelty,  Hilda  C,  '32 
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The  above  portrait,  the  work  of  Cavouk  of 
Toronto,  is  a  gift  to  the  Kelly  Library  made  at 
Homecoming  79  by  Alumni,  friends  and 
students  of  St.  Michael's  College.  Their  gener- 
osity is  gratefully  acknowledged.  HBG 

Letters  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Father  Kelly: 

Some  of  us  are  slower  than  others. 
St.  Mike's  gave  me  so  much  —  I've  always 
known  that.  But  only  recently  has  it  hit 
me  that  repaying  with  good  wishes  and 
love  is  not  enough.  I've  come  to  appreci- 
ate more  and  more  how  fine  and  rare  is 
that  delicate  balance  St.  Mike's  had  while 
I  was  there:  providing  its  students  with  a 
sense  of  community  in  an  impersonal 
university;  and  showing  them  the  possi- 
bilities of  an  intelligent,  humanistic 
Catholicism  in  a  complicated,  secular 
world. 

And  to  be  more  practical,  I  owe  my 
livelihood  to  St.  Mike's.  The  example  of 
my  professors  made  me  love  books  and 
want  to  teach  them,  and  that  is  what  I 
do;  my  experience  on  the  Mike  opened 
other  doors  —  I'm  advisor  to  the  paper 
here,  teach  some  journalism,  and  do  a 
little  free-lance  writing. 

For  some  reason,  though,  I  postponed 
giving  money.  First  it  was  grad  school, 
then  it  was  car  payments  or  tenure 
insecurities  —  I  was  never  quite  settled 
enough,  never  quite  solvent  enough.  I 
realize  now  that  if  I  wait  until  everything 
is  right  I'll  end  up  never  giving  anything. 

So  thank  you.  In  the  future,  should  I 
seem  to  forget  the  debt  I  have  just 
admitted  owing  St.  Mike's,  I'm  sure  I 
can  count  on  the  Alumni  Association  to 
lean  on  me  a  little  bit  and  refresh  my 
memory. 

Alma  mater's  prodigal  son, 

James  W.  Garvey,  6T7 


Homecoming  1979 

Once  again  last  Fall,  St.  Mike's  welcomed 
back  its  Alumni  at  Homecoming,  and 
especially  the  graduates  of  1959,  1964, 
1969  and  1974.  It  was  another  successful 
gathering  of  graduates.  On  Friday,  a  good 
sized  crowd  turned  out  for  the  cocktail 
party  in  the  Lounge.  As  in  the  past,  the 
Alumni  and  Student  football  teams  went 
at  each  other  on  Saturday  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fans. 

On  Saturday  evening  variety  was  pro- 
vided for  the  returning  Alumni.  Approxi- 
mately 200  members  of  the  featured 
years  attended  the  complimentary  dinner, 
and  were  later  joined  by  other  Alumni  in 
the  Lounge  and  the  Coop  for  a  Mardi 
Gras  Night.  A  Piano  Bar  played  in  the 
Lounge,  and  a  Casino  was  held  on  the 
main    floor.     Continuing    the    tradition 


begun  in  1978,  a  Student-Alumni  Mass 
was  held  on  Sunday  morning  in  Brennan 
Assembly  Hall.  Father  Kelly  celebrated 
the  Mass  and  gave  the  homily.  Afterwards 
Brunch  was  served  to  about  80  Alumni 
in  the  Canada  Room.  They  were  welcomed 
by  the  President,  Father  Peter  Swan.  Dr. 
Lynch  spoke  about  the  changing  face  of 
the  College. 

St.  Mike's  is  the  only  College  or  Facul- 
ty in  the  University  that  welcomes  its 
graduates  home  each  Fall.  It  is  something 
to  be  proud  of,  and  it  is  worth  working 
for.  Homecoming  is  organized  and  operat- 
ed by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
Sincere  thanks  are  directed  towards  the 
members  of  the  organizing  committee: 
Mary  (Maley)  Egan,  5T9,  Carol  (Trainor) 
Schmidt,  6T4,  Carol  (Codarini)  Hodson, 
6T9,  and  Catharine  Larkin,  7T4. 


tidarek 


Principal's  Remarks  at 
Homecoming  79 

The  Directors  of  your  Alumni  Association 
decided  that  a  report  on  College  activities 
would  be  of  interest  because  St.  Michael's 
is  in  a  difficult  transition  period.  I  have 
prepared  these  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  a 
"conversation  with  friends"  of  the  St. 
Michael's  Community. 

It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  the  follow- 
ing topics  would  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  Alumni;  1)  current  enrolments; 
2)  admission  standards;  3)  problems  of 
staffing  the  College;  4)  the  Kelly  Report 
on  the  Undergraduate  Programme;  5)  the 
Review  of  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing; 6)  Development  in  the  College; 
7)  desirable  Alumni  involvement  in  the 
work  of  the  College. 

Whatever  your  year(s)  of  involvement 
in  the  College's  life,  you,  as  Alunni,  will 
find  it  a  changed  community.  St.  Michael's 
is  no  longer  a  small  college  with  a  fairly 
regular  and  simple  life.  The  College 
proper  is  now  a  much  larger  community 
of  nearly  2,600  students,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Michael's  College,  including  as 
it  does  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediae- 
val Studies  and  the  Faculty  of  Theology, 
new  embraces  about  3.000  students  -  a 
far  cry  from  the  St.  Michael's  of  the  '30's 
(400  students),  and  the  '50's  (800  stu- 
dents). In  September,  1979,  St.  Michael's 
admitted  approximately  725  students 
from  Grade  XIII  and  the  students  are  no 
longer  interested  in  a  fairly  narrow  range 
of  liberal  arts  courses.  The  "student-mix" 
is  much  different:  in  rough  terms,  about 
45%  are  working  for  degrees  in  the  hu- 
manities (a  narrow  band  of  which  was 
represented  in  the  traditional  "college 
subjects"),  20%  are  interested  in  the 
newer  social  sciences,  another  20%  are 
involved  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  the 
remaining  15%  are  working  in  the  life 
sciences.  Profound  changes  in  social 
values  have  very  definitely  left  their  mark 
on  our  students  and  the  College  has  had 
to  adapt  to  those  changes.  In  the  past 
three  years,  this  change  has  been  most 
notable  in  the  very  rapid  rise  of  enrol- 
ments (in  the  Faculty  at  large,  and  in  the 
College  as  well)  of  students  seeking  the 
Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Michael's  students  are  involved;  the 
prescribed  programme  is  a  very  narrow 
one  (economics,  accounting,  political 
science,  mathematics  and  computer  sci- 
ence), little  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
human  development. 

Admission  policies  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  its  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  largely  determine  who  will  become 
a  student  at  St.  Michael's.  The  University 
often  characterizes  itself  as  a  "steady 
state"  community,  and  this  is  very  true  of 
the  Faculty.  It  stays  steady  at  about 
10,000    students.    For    many    years   the 


"mix"  has  been  roughly  60%  non-science 
students,  40%  science  students;  more 
recently  the  "mix"  approaches  50%-50%. 
Exact  proportions  arc  difficult  to  calcu- 
late accurately.  Is  psychology  a  humanity, 
social  science,  hard  science?  Is  history  a 
humanity  or  a  social  science? 

This  year  the  so-called  "cut-off"  point 
for  admission  to  science  programmes  at 
St.  Michael's  was  72%,  74%  for  the  hu- 
manities. This  "point"  is  determined  each 
year  by  the  number  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Faculty,  St.  Michael'squotaof  new  admis- 
sions, and  the  further  distribution  by 
sciences  and  non-sciences  by  College. 
Each  student  must  indicate  college  pre- 
ferences, and  this  year  St.  Michael's  was 
able  to  admit  most  of  those  who  had  made 
the  college  first  choice.  We  will  be  able  to 
admit  about  2%  more  students  next  year 
because  St.  Michael's  and  Victoria  have 
agreed  to  exchange  quotas.  The  present 
quotas  had  been  determined  some  years 
ago  when  the  number  of  applicants  to 
Victoria  was  much  the  higher  of  the  two; 
now  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Catholic 
high  school  system  in  the  Metro  Toronto 
area  has  vastly  increased  the  number  of 
applicants  to  St.  Michael's.  There  are  now 
over  one  million  Catholics  in  this  area, 
and  St.  Michael's  is  the  only  Catholic 
institution  of  higher  learning  to  serve 
them. 

Just  at  a  time  when  our  enrolments 
are  increasing,  our  teaching  resources  are 
dwindling.  The  Government  of  Ontario 
has  for  some  years  been  funding  the 
universities  at  about  60%  of  inflation, 
so  that  resources  are  in  fact  cut  each  year. 
One  result  at  Toronto  has  been  a  virtual 
freeze  on  new  appointments;  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  has  been  fortunate  to 
get  five  or  six  new  appointments  each 
year.  And  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
retirements  are  not  automatically  re- 
placed; indeed,  the  salary  of  a  retiring 
member  of  staff  is  immediately  removed 
from  a  department's  budget.  This  has 
affected  St.  Michael's  very  seriously.  We 
have  lost  five  members  of  the  English 
staff,  one  in  French,  and  two  in  Philoso- 
phy in  the  past  five  years.  And  not  one 
has  been  replaced. 

In  1974  the  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing was  signed  and  all  the  profes- 
sors at  St.  Michael's  integrated  into 
university  Departments.  Hence,  the  Col- 
lege is  effectively  controlled  in  person- 
nel and  largely  in  curriculum  by  the 
chairmen  of  those  Departments.  At  an 
alarmingly  rapid  pace  our  staff  members 
are  coming  to  be  viewed  as  parts  of  a 
"teaching  pool"  to  be  deployed  as  the 
interests  of  the  Department  dictate. 
Thus,  we  have  had  members  teaching  at 
Erindale  and  Scarborough;  and  it  is  a 
regular  occurrence  to  have  St.  Michael's 
personnel  assigned  to  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege. In  its  turn  St.  Michael's  has  had  to 
find    internal    resources   to  support  new 


personnel  and  programmes  -  and  those 
resources  are  decreasing! 

For  several  years  St.  Michael's  has 
operated  at  a  deficit  but  has  been  able 
to  cover  all  deficits  by  the  salaries  of 
priests  and  sisters  being  contributed 
(so-called  "contributed  services")  to  the 
institution.  A  recent  survey,  however, 
indicated  real  trouble  after  1985  if  the 
number  of  religious  available  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  College  (with,  of  course, 
the  approval  of  the  University  of  Toronto) 
continues  to  decline  through  retirements. 
The  College  is,  in  effect,  faced  with  the 
need  to  develop  endowment  funds  to 
provide  the  resources  required  to  cover 
her  deficits. 

At  the  moment  planning  at  St.  Michael's 
is  very  difficult  as  the  College  awaits 
two  major  reports:  Tiie  Kelly  Report,  and 
The  Review  of  the  Memorandum.  About 
two  years  ago  Fr.  Kelly  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  to  review  the  New 
Programme  that  came  into  effect  in  1970. 
For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  a  com- 
pletely elective  system  with  students 
largely  fashioning  their  own  programmes. 
The  "steering  effect"  of  student  choices 
is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  enrolments  in  the  B.Comm. 
programme!  Most  of  the  courses  are  in 
economics  and  mathematics  and  those 
departments,  especially  economics,  are 
hard  pressed  to  handle  the  numbers  of 
students.  Needless  to  say,  St.  Michael's 
students  in  the  programme  take  very  few 
of  their  courses  at  the  College.  At  stake  in 
the  Kelly  Report  are  our  prospects  for 
the  future:  will  programmes  be  more 
structured?  Will  they  be  structures  domi- 
nated by  departments?  What  programmes 
will  be  open  to  the  colleges?  The  Sword 
Committee,  reviewing  the  Memorandum, 
is  really  re-thinking  federation.  It  is  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  role  of  the  colleges 
in  the  University,  the  respective  responsi- 
bilities of  colleges  and  departments  for 
students'  education,  the  ways  in  which 
appointments  will  be  made  and/or  shared 
by  departments  and  colleges,  and  the 
methods  of  financing  salaries,  plant, 
library  and  general  administration  in  the 
colleges.  An  initial  draft  is  being  finalized, 
but  the  ultimate  negotiations  will  take 
many  months.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  easy  to 
prophesy  and  plan! 

However,  amidst  all  of  these  difficult- 
ies, there  have  been  several  positive 
developments.  Let  us  describe  a  few  of 
them  briefly.  For  many  years,  as  the 
University  grew  ever  larger,  students 
have  complained  about  the  impersonality 
of  the  campus.  And  when  the  New  Pro- 
gramme in  Arts  and  Sciences  abolished 
structured  programmes,  most  students 
were  at  a  loss  to  arrange  their  own  pro- 
grammes. One  remedy  was  more  extens- 
ive counselling.  Two  years  ago  St.  Michael's 
began  to  develop  a  scheme  whereby  each 
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new  student  was  assigned  to  a  professor 
in  September  for  counselling.  In  the  first 
year  nearly  40%  complied;  last  fall  the 
figure  was  nearly  70%.  Students  have 
commended  the  plan  highly;  they  now 
have  a  live  staff  member  to  whom  they 
can  turn  for  academic  or  personal  help. 

Older  graduates  will  still  think  of  a  St. 
Michael's  professor  as  a  member  of  one 
of  the  old  "college  departments"  —  Clas- 
sics, English,  French,  German,  Philosophy 
and  Religious  Studies.  Since  1974,  when 
the  Memorandum  came  into  effect, 
members  of  University  Departments  on 
University  contracts  can  be  cross-appoint- 
ed to  colleges  and  many  give  their  courses 
at  St.  Michael's.  At  present  there  are 
twelve  cross-appointees  in  Italian,  Portu- 
guese, English,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Zoology,  Slavic  Studies,  Philosophy  and 
Religious  Studies.  In  addition  sections  of 
several  very  large  first  year  courses  (i.e. 
Sociology,  Economics)  and  small  tutorials 
(i.e.  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics)  are 
given  at  the  College.  So  the  academic 
"menu"  is  a  much  more  diversified  one 
than  in  years  gone  by. 

The  Memorandum  also  invited  colleges 
to  develop  college  courses  and  programmes 
that  would  serve  to  express  each  college's 
"character".  At  the  outset  St.  Michael's 
developed  programmes  in  Medieval  Studies 
and  in  Philosophy  Applied  to  the  Life 
Sciences,  and  courses  in  Italian  Studies, 
German  Studies,  World  Literatures.  More 
recently  we  have  begun  to  work  on  a  pro- 
gramme in  Christianity  and  Culture,  and 
courses  in  Celtic  Language  and  Celtic 
Literature.  It  is  our  hope  to  explore  the 
literatures  of  the  many  cultures  from 
which  our  students  come  —  Italian,  Por- 
tuguese,   French,   Polish,   Ukrainian,  etc. 

So  there  are  many  exciting  new 
developments  under  way  at  St.  Michael's 
and  the  Alumni  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  them.  Varsity  Update  has 
been  a  great  help;  and  as  the  University 
of  Toronto  moves  into  a  new  period  of 
private  funding,  it  is  hoped  that  our 
Alumni  will  continue  in  the  forefront  of 
giving.  The  acquisition  of  books  for  the 
Library  has  been  largely  dependent  on 
Alumni  generosity,  and  the  John  M. 
Kelly  Library  has  really  revolutionized 
the  study  habits  of  St.  Michael's  students. 
And  Alumni  are  now  beginning  to  contri- 
bute their  expertise  to  the  government  of 
St.  Michael's.  As  two  members  of  the 
Alumni  join  two  students  on  the  Colleg- 
ium, all  sectors  of  the  St.  Michael's  com- 
munity are  able  to  make  distinctive 
contributions  to  the  on-going  work  of  the 
College.  Alumni  have,  for  many  years, 
participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  College  Council.  It  is  our 
fervent  hope  that  the  involvement  of  the 
Alumni  becomes  even  more  complete 
as   the   College   faces   a  difficult  future. 

L.E.  Lynch 


Grdds  (liglit  sweaters)  scramble  for  a  loose  ball. 

Lacrosse  Grads  in 
"Challenge  Cup" 

On  November  9,  1979,  a  group  of  SMC 
Grads  returned  to  Hart  House  Gym.  The 
occasion  was  an  exhibition  lacrosse  game 
against  the  1979  edition  of  the  Double 
Blue. 

Fifteen  fearless  Grads  dusted  off  their 
sticks  and  took  to  the  floor  against  the 
1979  Dafoe  Cup  Finalists.  Led  by  the 
aging  veteran  Bill  Gilkinson,  4T8,  the 
Grads  gave  the  youngsters  all  they  could 
handle.  The  large  and  vocal  group  of  sup- 
porters were  treated  to  a  very  close  and 
entertaining  game,  highlighted  by  the 
spectacular  netminding  of  Paul  Harris, 
7T7  and  a  dazzling  display  of  shots  from 
Vern  McCreary,  6T5. 

The  contest  was  a  see-saw  affair  from 
the  beginning  with  the  lead  changing 
hands  several  times.  The  combination  of 
experience  (Don  Schmidt,  6T5,  Larry 
Trafford,  7T1,  Tyler  Higgins,  7T5)  and 
youth  (Ed  Lucarelli,  7T8,  Marty  Kenny, 
7T8,  Rui  Figueiredo,  7T6,  and  Paul 
Gilkinson,  7T6)  along  with  quick  line 
changes!!  —  held  the  high  scoring  under- 
grads  at  bay  throughout  the  match. 

With  one  minute  remaining  the  score 
was  tied  6  all.  To  that  point  the  Grad 
offense  had  been  led  by  Cosimo  Crupi, 
7T8,  and  Gord  VanClieaf  with  2  goals 
each  and  singles  from  Larry  Howorth, 
7T7  and  Ed  Gal,  7T8.  However,  the 
offense  stalled  in  the  final  minute  and  a 
marker  by  undergrad  Captain  Rocco 
DiTrani  with  40  seconds  left  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  veteran  group.  The  final 
score:  Team  1979  —  7,  Grads  —  6. 

With  the  victory  the  lacrosse  Under- 
grads  captured  the  "SMC  GRAD  CHAL- 
LENGE CUP".  This  trophy  has  been 
donated  for  competition  between  any 
group  of  Grads  (male,  female  or  co-ed) 
and  an  existing  SMC  sports  team.  While 
a  rematch  in  1980  will  be  arranged  it  is 
hoped  that  another  grad  group  will  get 
together  before  then  to  reclaim  the  cup. 


After  quenching  their  post-game  thirst 
over  several  cans  of  frothy  refreshments, 
the  lacrosse  Grads  resolved  to  take  up 
the  fight  next  year  when  they  get  their 
breath  back.  Anyone  interested  in  playing 
or  attending  the  contest  is  requested  to 
forward  his  name  and  address  to  Paul 
Gilkinson,  52  Haliburton  Avenue,  Isling- 
ton, M9B  4Y4.  We  would  especially  like 
to  hear  from  members  of  the  1939-40, 
1955-56  and  1958-59  Dafoe  Cup  Champ- 
ions. 


U.S.  Alumni 
Requiem  or 
Resurrection? 


The  border  is  not  defended  by  the  mili- 
tary but.  Internal  Revenue  seems  to  be  a 
fiscal  Maginot  Line.  St.  Mike's  does  not 
intend  a  blitzkrieg  but  a  briefing.  We  had 
hoped  when  the  University  of  Toronto 
Associates  was  established  that  it  would 
parallel  the  Varsity  Fund  —  an  umbrella 
under  which  constituencies  would  canvass 
their  own  alumni  and  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  loyalty  and  commitment.  It  never 
worked  out  quite  that  way.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  initial  years,  the  Associates  did 
keep  in  touch  with  St.  Mike's,  did  invite 
submissions  and  frequently  chose  to  sup- 
port our  projects.  In  1975,  we  received 
$10,000  from  the  Associates.  We  added 
that  amount  to  the  $110,000  raised  in 
Canada  and  that  became  our  basic  Varsity 
Fund  for  that  year.  The  $120,000  was 
frozen  for  five  years  to  conduct  the 
Update  campaign  from  which  St.  Mike's 
was  to  receive  $850,000.  St.  Mike's 
agreed  that  any  money  raised  over  and 
above  $120,000  in  each  of  the  five  years 


Paul   Gilkinson    (No.    16)  presents  SMC  Grad 
Challenge  Cup  to  Captain  Rocco  DiTrani. 


would  be  designated  as  Update  money 
and  be  part  of  the  $850,000  St.  Michael's 
goal.  St.  Mike's  counted  on  comparable 
and  even  increased  help  from  the  Associ- 
ates to  help  meet  our  annually  escalated 
objectives.  This  proved  to  be  presumptu- 
ous. The  Associates  discontinued  help 
after  1975.  In  retrospect,  we  should  not 
have  included  the  1975  gifts  in  our 
Varsity  Fund  base  since  the  addition  made 
our  subsequent  goals  more  ambitious 
than  prudence  would  have  dictated,  and 
placed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Canadian 
Alumni  who  were  left  to  go  it  alone.  A 
few  U.S.  Alumni  have  chosen  to  bypass 
the  Associates  and  made  contributions, 
thereby  foregoing  tax  eligible  receipts. 
We  have  had  the  regrettable  experience  of 
returning  gifts  (one  for  $1 ,000)  to  Alumni 
who  could  not  afford  this  route.  There 
must  be  a  better  way. 

We  have  chosen  not  to  seek  a  separate 
U.S.  incorporation  for  St.  Michael's 
although  several  Canadian  universities  are 
incorporated  there.  We  have  refrained,  in 
order  to  retain  a  solidarity  with  the  U.  of 
T.  What  price  solidarity  if  the  current 
policy  of  the  Associates  is  to  be  the  abid- 
ing one?  It  is  as  clear  as  crystal  that 
Alumni  support  is  not  only  helpful,  it  is 
necessary.  St.  Mike's  is  not  resigned  to  a 
Requiem.  What  is  the  Resurrection  route? 

The  first  we'd  like  to  explore  is  the 
possibility  of  having  the  Associates  be- 
come a  parallel  to  the  Varsity  Fund. 
Constituencies  solicit  constituents;  con- 
stituencies benefit  from  constituents' 
generosity,  tax  benefits  to  all.  Start  a 
little  rivalry  —  there  are  enough  needs  to 
prompt  it.  As  Pat  Haggerty  says  in  his 
article  in  this  issue,  "Give  us  equal  oppor- 
tunity"; the  results  are  bound  to  be 
better  for  everyone.  St.  Mike's  is  anxious 
to  test  the  St.  Mike's  spirit  on  U.S.  soil. 
If  nothing  else,  we'd  know  something 
which  would  be  far  better  than  our  cur- 
rent total  ignorance. 


Alumni  President's 
Desk 

In  my  "President's  Message"  in  the  last 
'Newsletter',  I  discussed  the  necessity  for 
St.  Mike's  alumni  to  make  greater  contri- 
butions to  the  governance  and  financial 
well-being  of  the  College.  Two  significant 
events  have  subsequently  occurred  in 
these  areas. 

First,  the  Collegium,  the  effective 
governing  body  of  S.M.C.,  has  offered  to 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  it  has 
accepted,  the  opportunity  to  place  two 
assessor  members  on  the  Collegium. 


As  assessor  members,  the  alumni  rep- 
resentatives will  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
meetings  of  the  Collegium,  but  will  other- 
wise fully  participate  in  the  proceedings 
and  decision-making  process.  It  was  our 
original  hope,  and  remains  our  ultimate 
goal,  that  two  full  members  of  the  Col- 
legium be  appointed  from  the  ranks  of 
the  alumni.  Such  appointments  would 
require  an  Act  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
to  amend  the  legislation  by  which  the 
University  of  S.M.C.  is  presently  consti- 
tuted. The  Collegium  suggested  that 
before  the  legislative  amendment  process 
was  attempted,  assessor  membership  be 
established  to  permit  an  assessment  of  the 
desirability  of  amending  the  legislation. 
The  Alumni  Board  is  confident  that 
alumni  can  and  will  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  governance  of  St. 
Mike's  and  that  we  will  ultimately  achieve 
full  membership  status  in  the  Collegium. 

My  own  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  alumni  to  contribute  significantly 
to  the  work  of  the  Collegium  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  our  first 
two  assessor  members  —  Mary  (Warriner) 
Brown,  5Tl,and  Joan  (Harrison)  Johnston, 
6T8.  Mary  and  Joan  are  among  the  most 
capable  people  I  know.  Both  have  extens- 
ive experience  in  alumni  affairs,  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  structure  of  the 
University,  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties U.  of  T.  and  S.M.C.  currently 
face,  and  a  pragmatic  comprehension  of 
the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  the 
academic  community  exists.  Mary  and 
Joan  will  be  active  and  important  mem- 
bers of  the  Collegium. 

The  Alumni  Board  has  established  a 
College  of  Electors  to  perform  the  task 
of  selecting  the  Alumni  Members  of  the 
Collegium.  The  members  of  the  College 
of  Electors  for  the  present  are:  Bob 
Buckley,  4T7,  Jim  Doyle  7T1,  Miriam 
Kelly,  5T2,  Bill  Mohcr,  4T9  and  Patricia 
Hayward,  6T7,  (Chair).  Candidates  for 
membership  on  the  Collegium  must: 
1)  be  an  alumnus/a  of  the  College;  2)  be 
nominated  by  five  alumni;  3)  agree  to 
stand;  and  4)  consent  to  an  interview 
with  the  College  of  Electors.  In  the  future, 
announcement  of  Alumni  openings  on 
the  Collegium  will  be  placed  in  the  'News- 
letter' in  sufficient  time  to  have  the  pro- 
cess of  selection  take  place  with  as  wide  a 
participation  as  possible. 

The  second  significant  event  that  has 
occurred  since  the  last  'Newsletter'  was 
the  successful  completion  of  the  annual 
Varsity  Fund  telethon.  I  want  to  thank 
Carol  Hodson  who  organized  the  Toronto 
telethon,  and  Betty  Reid  who  organized 
telephoners  in  several  other  Ontario  cities. 
Many  thanks  to  the  numerous  tireless 
telephoners  who  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve  our  success  and,  of  course,  to  the 
donors  themselves.  (For  more  about  the 
Varsity    Fund    and    your    role    in   it,  see 


Father  Kelly's  article  herein!) 

A  significant  future  event  which  I 
want  to  mention  is  the  John  M.  Kelly 
Lecture  scheduled  to  take  place  at  S.M.C. 
in  Brennan  Auditorium  at  8  p.m.,  on 
Tuesday,  March  4,  1980.  This  Lecture 
will  be  the  first  in  what  is  intended  to  be 
an  annual  series  of  theological  lectures 
sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association  in 
Father  Kelly's  name.  The  inaugural 
lecturer  will  be  the  Reverend  Roderick 
MacKenzie,  S.J.,  who  is  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  in  Regis  College.  He  will  speak 
about  the  Relevance  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  '80's.  Of  course  all  alumni  are 
invited  and  encouraged  to  attend  this 
lecture  which  will  be  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion at  St.  Michael's. 


Bravo 

Father  M.J.  Scully,  4T9,  has  been  appoint- 
ed by  Bishop  Jacques  Landriault  of 
Timmins  as  Director  of  the  newly  insti- 
tuted Catholic  Ministries  Programme  for 
that  Diocese.  The  programme  which 
begins  in  September  will  be  located  in 
Kirkland  Lake. 

James  J.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  5T4,  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  No- 
vember, 1979. 

Edward  A.  Synan  was  honoured 
recently  by  the  Holy  Father  when  he  was 
designated  a  Prelate  of  Honour.  Monsignor 
Synan  was  invested  officially  by  Bishop 
John  J.  Dougherty,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
Newark  at  a  ceremony  held  on  December 
1,  1979  in  the  St.  Michael's  College 
Chapel. 

The  work  of  Joan  McGivney,  7T1,  a 
Toronto-born  artist  was  part  of  Studio 
148's  The  1st  Show  held  in  November, 
1979. 

Prof.  Ron  Fawcett,  6T0,  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  breakthrough  in  the  produc- 
tion of  better  solar  batteries.  Ron  is  cur- 
rently doing  his  research  at  the  Dept.  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Guelph. 

To  Father  Reg.  O'Donnell,  C.S.B., 
3T1 ,  for  receiving  one  of  the  first  honor- 
ary degrees  ever  bestowed  by  the  Ponti- 
fical Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Convocation  celebrating 
its  50th  anniversary. 

To  Ron  Schoeffel,  5T7,  Senior  House 
Editor  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Press  for  his  mini-Manhattan  Project  of 
fitting  one  mind  (Erasmus)  into  62  vol- 
umes by  2001 .  The  series  is  The  Collected 
Works  of  Erasmus.  The  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1974.  The  final  volume  is 
tentatively  scheduled  for  2001. 

Greg  Mclntyre,  4T8,  was  recently 
appointed  Corporate  Manager  for  sulphur 
products  of  C.I. L. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of 
Lorenzo    Di    Cecco,    6T8    as    the    first 


Italian-born  Canadian  to  be  named  a 
judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Ontario. 
Recently  named  Queen's  Counsels 
include  the  following  St.  Michael's 
Alumni:  Joseph  M.  McBride,  5T1 ,  Gerhard 
K.  Selzer,  5T8,  Robert  V.  Callahan,  5T9, 
William  J.  Hubar,  5T9,  and  Robert  G. 
Murray,  6T0. 

Sincere  thanks  to  the  faithful  weekly 
volunteer  staff  in  the  Alumni  Office 
Records  Room:  Mrs.  W.J.  (Carroll)  Lyons, 
2T8,  Mrs.  E.  (Eleanor  Sherlock)  Monahan, 
5T0,  Mrs.  T.P.  (Madeleine  Clancy)  Man- 
ley,  3T3,  Mrs.  James  M.  Cameron  and 
Rev.  H.P.  Coughlin,  C.S.B.  We  would  be 
lost  without  them! 


Return  to  Structure 

A  modern  and  major  university  is  an 
intricate  network  of  faculties,  centres, 
institutes,  schools  and  colleges  of  many 
kinds.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grammes frequently  are  interrelated  and 
demand  a  variety  of  selected  personnel  to 
teach,  to  carry  on  research,  to  bequeath 
an  intellectual  heritage  while  expanding  it, 
and  to  train  society's  future  professionals. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  such  a  university  con- 
siders itself  as  a  principal  agent  in  main- 
taining and  furthering  the  welfare  of  the 
society  which  created  it  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable matrix  for  the  generation  and 
development  of  the  ideas  which  will 
nurture  and  insure  progress.  A  self- 
respecting  university,  nevertheless,  always 
insists  on  the  centrality  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Claude  Bissell  tirelessly 
proclaimed  this  academic  gospel  and 
James  Ham,  applied  scientist  and  wise 
educator,  has  reiterated  it  at  every 
opportunity.  This  is  the  Toronto  tradi- 
tion and  it  is  no  surprise  when  the  Univer- 
sity shows  marked  concern  for  the 
curriculum  in  Arts  and  Science. 

In  the  mid-sixties,  it  was  becoming 
apparent  that  the  old  distinction  between 
the  honour  and  general  courses  was  no 
longer  tenable.  The  Macpherson  Commit- 
tee, after  a  thorough  review,  proposed 
what  appeared  to  many  a  desirable  forward 
step.  Egalitarianism,  however,  was  the 
watchword  of  the  day,  elitism  the  term  of 
opprobrium.  Macpherson  was  seen  as  still 
biased  toward  the  latter,  was  rejected  and 
what  ultimately  emerged  in  Arts  and 
Science  was  the  New  Programme.  The 
New  Programme  was  Utopian,  for  a  world 
in  which  wisdom  was  equally  characteristic 
of  freshman  and  full  professors.  Students 
designed  their  own  courses  under  the 
banner  of  academic  freedom.  Prerequisites 
and  corequisites  were  de-emphasized  and 
advanced  level  courses  became  difficult 
to  mount  because  of  the  uneven  prepara- 
tion of  students.  Free  choice  was  pro- 
pelling the  Faculty  toward  the  Academic 
Cafeteria,     humanities    professors    were 


expected  to  become  hucksters,  planning 
was  becoming  impossible,  the  credibility 
of  the  degree  was  questioned  by  some, 
teachers  and  students  were  strangers. 
Whether  the  New  Programme  was  the 
cause  or  merely  the  occasion  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between 
the  University  and  the  Colleges  is  likely 
open  to  question.  In  any  case,  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  Colleges  was  difficult 
for  any  of  them  to  fulfill  in  the  circum- 
stances introduced  by  the  Programme. 
The  unpredictability  engendered  by  free 
choice  necessitated  the  expansion  of  a 
bureaucracy  to  manage  it. 

Dean  Arthur  Kruger  decided  that 
after  a  decade  of  the  New  Programme, 
the  time  had  come  to  test  the  Faculty 
regarding  its  continuation.  The  Review 
Committee  submitted  its  Report  in  April 
of  1979.  Circumstances  prevented  consid- 
eration by  the  General  Committee  until 
November.  The  debate  was  held  in  Con- 
vocation Hall  forfour  successive  Mondays. 
It  was  a  lively  issue  for  months  in  all 
university  publications  and  attracted  more 
than  passing  notice  in  the  public  press. 
Noise,  rhetoric  and  common  sense  all 
had  their  day.  The  climate  of  the  debate 
was  noticeably  more  polite  than  that  of  a 
decade  ago.  In  the  end,  the  General  Com- 
mittee accepted  with  some  amendments, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Review 
Committee  which  favoured  a  return  to 
structure. 

Students,  in  the  future,  will  be  required 
to  complete  either  Major  or  Specialist 
Programmes.  Minors,  while  not  prescribed, 
will  be  encouraged.  Both  depth  and 
breadth  will  be  characteristic  of  any  pro- 
gramme although  a  distribution  require- 
ment will  not  be  mandatory.  It  is  expected 
that  Departments  will  design  the  pro- 
grammes that  will  insure  depth;  the 
Colleges  are  encouraged  to  design  pro- 
grammes to  insure  breadth.  These  will  not 
be  mutually  exclusive  concerns  and 
Colleges  may  well  sponsor  both  Major  and 
Specialist  Programmes  and,  Departments, 
Minor  Programmes.  Counselling  will 
become  more  necessary  but  this  has 
become  mandatory  for  all  students  in  the 
Faculty. 

The  'new'  New  Programme  is  not  a 
return  to  the  old;  it  is  not  Macpherson  in 
new  guise;  it  is  not  a  copy  of  either  Har- 
vard or  California.  It  is  distinctly  Toronto 
with  a  reaffirmation  of  the  value  of  the 
College  system  and  ushers  in  a  new  era 
for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 


Guatemalan  Echoes 

Many  Alumni  will  remember  Sister 
Corinnc  Meraw  who,  for  many  years,  was 
Professor  of  French  in  St.  Michael's  and 
for    six    years    Mother    General    of    the 


Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Sister  Corinne  chose 
early  retirement  to  spend  some  years  in 
fulfilling  a  lifelong  desire  to  be  a  mission- 
ary. Fluency  in  Spanish  determined  that 
the  location  would  be  the  Centro  Aposto- 
lico  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Guate- 
mala. Since  we  try  to  keep  Alumni 
informed  of  the  whereabouts  and  doings 
of  those  who  have  left  their  imprint  on 
St.  Michael's,  and  who  have  influenced 
generations  of  students,  the  Editor  ex- 
cerpted the  following  from  a  letter  from 
Sister  Corinne  to  the  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs  on  October  29,  1979. 

"Today  is  a  rare  day  in  eastern  Guate- 
mala. It  is  cool  and  sunny,  almost  like  an 
early  May  day  in  Canada.  We  have  had  a 
very  rainy  October.  The  roads,  bad  at  any 
time,  become  almost  impassable.  However, 
everyone  goes  about  his  business  as  if 
the  heavens  weren't  falling.  On  October 
9,  we  had  a  slight  earthquake.  I  was  in 
bed,  quite  delighted  to  have  my  bed 
dance  an  elaborate  Spanish  dance.  It 
didn't  occur  to  me  that  it  might  be  an 
earthquake." 

"We  are  about  30  miles  from  Puerto 
Barrios,  a  port  on  the  Atlantic,  and  about 
30  feet  above  sea  level.  The  United  Fruit 
Company  owned  thousands  of  acres  of 
banana  land,  all  recently  taken  over  by 
the  Del  Monte  Fruit  Company.  The 
ordinary  Guatemaltecan  can't  afford  to 
buy  bananas.  Our  Centre  is  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  noisy  town.  The  only  garage 
is  diagonally  across  the  street  from  us  and 
every  truck  and  bus  which  comes  to  town 
stops  there.  On  our  right  is  a  mechanic's 
shop  and,  on  our  left,  a  canteen  and  bar. 
Someone  in  that  area  owns  a  parrot  that 
whistles  beautifully  but  whose  language  is 
something  else!" 

"Here  in  the  Centre  we  have  three  big 
classrooms  which  are  used  for  every  kind 
of  meeting  and  class.  So  far,  I  have  taught 
a  few  classes  of  Scripture  and  Church 
History  to  the  delegados  of  the  word  — 
men  chosen  to  conduct  the  Celebration 
of  the  Word  when  the  priest  can't  reach 
them." 

"Sister  Trudy-  conducts  classes  for 
health  promoters.  Saturday,  the  Army 
came  to  pick  up  recruits.  One  of  Trudy's 
best  health  promoters  was  taken.  On 
Saturday,  we  also  went  to  Chiquimula  for 
the  graduation  at  the  Teachers'  College. 
We  met  nothing  but  Army  trucks.  Coming 
home,  we  met  the  trucks  filled  with 
young  farm  boys,  some  of  whom  looked 
only  about  1 4  or  1 5  years  old." 

"The  government  here  is  very  right 
wing  and  looks  on  efforts  to  help  the 
poor  as  evidence  of  Communism.  So,  we 
are  considered  Communists!  Here,  the 
rich  are  becoming  richer  and  the  poor, 
poorer.  The  people  are  incurable  opti- 
mists. At  least  they  don't  have  to  battle 
the  cold.  They  are  very  friendly  and 
gentle  people.  Some  adults  still  come  for 


alphabetization  classes  but  not  as  many  as 
when  wc  first  came  here." 

"My  visa  is  up  on  November  29.  I'll 
have  to  leave  the  country  to  apply  for 
another  one." 

Sister  Corrine  Meraw 


Chancellor  Carter  conferring  degree  on  Dr.  Hay 
with  Fr.  Donovan  assisting. 


Varsity  Fund 
Update  1980 


This  is  the  final  year  of  the  Update  Cam- 
paign. It  has  gone  well.  One  hears  remarks 
around  the  University  to  the  effect  that 
when  all  pledges  are  paid,  the  goal  of  25 
million  will  be  surpassed.  Originally,  the 
Alumni  constituency  was  expected  to  con^ 
tribute  6  million  of  the  overall  goal. 
There  are,  allegedly,  about  200,000  who 
can  be  called  Alumni.  That  would  require 
an  average  gift  of  30  dollars  over  a  five 
year  period  from  each,  or  6  dollars  a  year. 
On  that  basis,  St.  Michael's  with  her 
12,000  Alumni  could  be  expected  to  raise 
$360,000  over  a  five  year  period.  You 
will  recall  that  St.  Michael's,  with  an 
annual  Varsity  Fund  objective  of 
$  1 20,000  over  and  above  Update,  decided 
to  try  to  reach  the  Update  objective  with 
additions  of  30  thousand  in  the  first  year 
and  to  add  20  thousand  in  subsequent 
years  to  the  previous  year's  total.  This 
would  insure  $600,000  for  Varsity  Fund 
over  the  five  years  and  enable  St.  Michael's 
to  set  aside  $350,000,  and  to  earn  at 
least  $10,000  on  it  to  reach  our  Update 
objective   of   $360,000.  The  College,  in 


addition,  was  to,  receive  a  percentage  of 
non-Alumni    gifts   -   at    least   $500,000. 

Where  are  we  at  this  point?  The  Uni- 
versity has  transferred  to  us  a  little  over 
$380,000  and  our  Alumni  and  friends 
have  provided  an  additional  $225,000  for 
a  total  of  $605,000.  This  amount  is  separ- 
ately invested.  Two  more  payments  are 
due  from  the  University  and  the  1980 
Update  from  St.  Michael's  Alumni  and 
friends  as  well.  The  total  additional 
amounts  are  hard  to  estimate  at  this 
point  but  there  are  grounds  for  confi- 
dence that  our  $850,000  objective  will 
be  met  and  even  surpassed,  provided  we 
do  not  relax  our  efforts. 

St.  Michael's  Varsity  Fund-Update 
objective  for  1980  is  a  whopping 
$280,000.  That  amount  almost  equals 
the  entire  tuition  income  of  two  decades 
ago.  It  is  a  formidable  figure  and  $1 10,000 
is  to  be  assigned  to  Update  and  $120,000 
to  Varsity  Fund  projects.  The  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association  has 
determined  what  these  will  be  for  1980 
and  circumstances  have  necessitated  a  re- 
arranging of  priorities.  The  Board  hopes 
that  it  reflects  the  wishes  of  Alumni  but 
some  explanation  is  in  order. 

The  projects  for  1980  are:  $82,500  for 
the  Library;  $32,500  to  run  the  Alumni 
Office;  $5,000  for  Academic  Initiatives. 
This  raises  the  subventions  to  the  Library 
and  Alumni  Office,  reduces  by  half,  the 
Academic  Initiatives  project  and  elimin- 
ates bursary  aid. 

Why  the  re-arrangement?  The  situation 
in  the  Library  is  grave.  One  cannot  con- 
trol, particularly  with  the  devalued  dollar, 
either  the  cost  of  books  and  periodicals, 
increases  in  salaries  to  cope  with  inflation 
or  energy  costs,  which  escalated  by  32% 
in  1979.  The  College  has  raised  library 
fees;  the  students,  staff  and  an  anonymous 
donor,  are  attempting  to  add  $9,000  to 
the  1979-80  book  fund.  The  Board  is 
sensitive  to  this  priority  and  decided  that 
the  1980  Library  project  be  raised  from 
$70,000  to  $82,500.  The  increase  for  the 
Alumni  Office  is  simply  the  reflection  of 
increased  postal  rates.  The  squeeze  on 
Academic  Initiatives  is  just  a  parallel  of 
what  is  happening  in  seriously  under- 
funded universities  today.  The  elimina- 
tion of  student  aid  would  be  intolerable 
and  the  Board  would  not  have  agreed  to 
it  except  for  the  fact  that  St.  Michael's 
got  lucky  on  that  score  for  1980.  The 
College  will  receive  a  substantial  annual 
addition  from  the  C.L.  Burton  Trust  for 
this  purpose.  This  will  maintain  Student 
Aid  at  the  same  level  as  in  former  years. 
The  Burton  request,  due  in  no  small  part 
to  Mr.  Burton's  daughter,  Mrs.  Graham, 
has  been  a  particular  boon  to  St.  Michael's 
students  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and,  in  1980,  makes  easier  the  Board's 
decision  on  Student  Aid. 

Those  are  the  goals  for  1980.  We  need 


an  all-out  effort  to  succeed.  We  need 
new  donors  and  we  need  them  badly.  The 
donors  we  have  are  the  most  generous  in 
the  University;  our  participation  rate  is 
poor.  At  St.  Mike's,  we  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  Engineers,  or  Trinity,  or  Woods- 
worth,  have  more  loyal  Alumni.  We 
welcome  any  suggestions  which  might 
produce  the  evidence  to  support  our 
belief.  In  any  case,  our  1980  success  will 
depend  on  how  well  we  encourage  new 
recruits  to  Varsity  Fund-Update. 

IMK 


Dr.  Douglas  jay,  TST,  President  Swan,  Cardinal 
Carter  and  Chancellor  Moore  in  procession. 


Corporate  Leadership 
and  the  Ethic  of 


Responsibility 


Digest  of  lecture  by  Mr.  Patrick  E. 
Haggerty,  October  17,  1979,  U.  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  University  of  Toronto 

How  an  individual,  an  institution,  or  a 
whole  society  behaves  is  always  the  best 
measure  of  the  value  system  of  the  indi- 
vidual, institution  or  society.  But,  beyond 
the  actual  behaviour,  one  must  consider 
thebelief  of  society  about  how  individuals, 
institutions  and  society  should  behave. 
Dismay  and  pessimism  may  result  from 
the  observation  of  actual  behaviour. 
There  is  ground  for  some  optimism  when 
society  as  a  whole  reacts  not  with  indif- 
ference but  revulsion  when  such  behaviour 
becomes  known. 

That  men  sin  should  be  no  surprise. 
The  capital  sins  are  not  inventions  of 
multinational  corporations.  Indeed,  many 
an  evil  has  been  justified,  ot  for  selfish 
gain  but  in  the  name  of  country  and 
church.  What  is  positive  about  the  condi- 
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tion  of  our  society  is  that  evil  has  been 
identified  as  such  and  condemned.  Boards 
of  directors,  sometimes  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  have  reacted  to  the  pressures 
of  publicity,  government,  and  their  own 
individual  consciences  to  replace  irrespons- 
ible executives  and  to  state  policies  and 
Initiate  procedures  to  avoid,  recurrence 
of  unethical  conduct.  Further,  the  value 
system  against  which  misdeeds  have  been 
judged  is  more  surely  the  product  of  the 
Judaeo-Christian  ethic  than  of  any  new 
ideology. 

One  concern  is  the  belief  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  business  or  corporate 
ethics  as  different  and  separable  from 
personal  ethics.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
sources  of  corporate  misdeeds.  In  part,  it 
may  be  engendered  by  our  accepting  that 
a  nation  may  establish  rules  fitted  for 
particular  circumstances  which  go  beyond 
an  individual's  moral  code.  One  need  only 
think  of  war  and  the  legalizing  of  what 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  con- 
sidered murder,  to  grasp  the  difference  at 
once. 

Every  institution  has  its  own  set  of 
rules  —  rules  which  do  affect  the  behav- 
iour of  the  individuals  who  are  part  of  the 
institutions.  Some  may  be  neutral,  such 
as  those  prescribing  uniform  or  dress; 
others  could  be  considered  positive  when 
they  reinforce  the  proven  ethical  patterns 
of  the  Community;  they  would  be  nega- 
tive if  they  specify  a  violation  of  accept- 
able standards.  Such  rules  clearly  influence 
ethical  behaviour,  but  for  each  person 
the  controlling  ethics  must  be  personal 
and  the  responsibility  personal  as  well. 
Here  the  burden  of  responsibility  rests 
principally  with  the  leaders.  Peter  Drucker 
has  observed  that  leadersare  'professional'; 
they  have  status,  prominence  and  author- 
ity. They  also  have  duties  and  are  bound 
by  a  code  of  professional  ethics  —  an 
ethic  of  responsibility. 

The  Hippocratic  oath  of  2,500  years 
ago  spelled  out  the  first  responsibility 
of  the  professional  —  "not  knowingly  to 
do  harm".  Drucker  goes  on,  no  profes- 
sional, be  he  doctor,  lawyer,  or  manager 
can  promise  that  he  will  indeed  do  good 
for  his  client.  He  must  try.  He  must  be 
able  to  promise  not  knowingly  to  harm, 
and  the  client  must  be  able  to  trust  him 
here.  The  professional  must  have  autono- 
my. He  cannot  be  controlled  directly  by 
the  client.  His  knowledge  and  his  judge- 
ment must  be  entrusted  with  the  decision. 
But,  the  foundation  of  his  autonomy,  and 
indeed  its  rationale,  is  that  he  sees  himself 
as  "affected  with  the  public  interest". 
The  welfare  of  both  client  and  the  public 
sets  limits  to  what  the  professional  should 
do.  'Not  knowingly  to  harm'  is  the  basic 
rule  of  professional  ethics,  an  ethic  of 
public  responsibility. 

In  our  Western  society  we  have  estab- 
lished    all     kinds    of    non-governmental 


institutions  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
individuals  to  achieve  specific  purposes. 
Such  groups  can  and  do  set  their  own 
rules,  rules  which  are  not  interfered  with 
by  the  larger  society  as  long  as  compli- 
ance is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  belonging  to  the  group,  and 
the  rules  themselves  are  not  in  violation 
of  the  law  or  the  ethics  of  the  greater 
society.  Frequently  such  private  rules  arc 
more  stringent  than  those  in  society  in 
general. 

When  misbehaviour  is  either  condoned 
or  institutionalized  by  a  corporation  that 
corporation  is  acting  as  though  it  had  the 
right  to  establish  a  moral  code  and  the 
privilege  to  relieve  the  individual  of  his 
responsibility  as  a  professional  and  to 
absolve  him  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences. My  concern  is  to  avoid  such 
absurdities  and  I  insist  that  the  discussion 
of  business  and  corporate  ethics  must  not 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  institu- 
tions have  the  right  to  set  a  standard  out- 
side of  the  moral  code  of  the  individual 
and  his  society. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  very  legi- 
timacy of  management  is  questioned. 
Some  claim  that  corporate  management, 
as  we  know  it,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ideological  changes  which  have  trans- 
formed Western  civilization.  George  Cabot 
Lodge  maintains  that  we  are  shifting  to  a 
social  consensus  which  will  demand 
equally  of  result  instead  of  equality  of 
opportunity  from  our  social  institutions. 
I  question  the  validity  of  this  judgement 
and  its  implication,  the  development  of  a 
new  ideology.  Nevertheless,  it  merits 
consideration. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  the 
U.S.  seems  by  law  and  interpretation  to 
be  forcing  an  equality  of  result.  What  I 
doubt  is  that  the  demand  for  equality  of 
result  is  either  a  consensus  judgement  or 
that  it  will  last.  There  is  consensus  that 
rules  which  are  either  deliberate  or  uncon- 
scious expressions  of  racial,  religious  or 
sex  bias  must  be  eliminated.  However, 
the  effort  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
consensus  by  seeking  equality  of  result  is 
another  example  of  our  zealous,  but 
often  misguided,  efforts  in  the  U.S.  to 
legislate  morals.  We  have  been  wrong 
before,  as  those  old  enough  to  remember 
the  Volstead  Act,  the  XVIII  Amendment, 
and  the  travesties  of  the  Prohibition  era 
may  recall. 

Or,  as  a  more  current  instance,  I  doubt 
that  the  judicial  interpretations  requiring 
busing  to  achieve  one  kind  of  equality 
of  result  flow  from  or  agree  with  the  con 
sensus  judgement  of  the  citizens,  or  for 
that  matter,  that  busing  will  attain  the 
end  it  seeks.  Forcing  equality  of  result 
rather  than  assuring  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity is  not  only  absurd,  it  is  suicidal. 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  persist  in  the 
absurdity  to  the  point  of  suicide. 


Mr.  Lodge  in  another  paper  speaks  of 
legitimizing  the  large  corporation  as 
though  at  present  it  is  illegitimate  and  not 
responsive  to  community  demands.  Mr. 
Lodge  claims  that  there  are  only  three 
possible  sources  of  management  authority: 
property  rights,  the  managed,  and  the 
state.  If  property  rights  do  not  work,  the 
other  two  are  left.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
three  possible  sources  of  management 
authority  mentioned  are  valid.  Mr.  Lodge, 
however,  omits  at  least  a  fourth  source 
and  his  omission  weakens  both  the  force 
and  the  direction  of  his  arguments.  The 
fourth  source?  The  market  served  —  the 
customers.  The  market,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, is  the  mechanism  through  which 
the  customers  most  frequently  exercise 
their  authority. 

Mr.  Lodge  is  not  the  only  one  guilty  of 
forgetting  the  customer  as  a  legitimate 
source  of  authority,  or  of  making  judge- 
ments which  reflect  the  desires  of  those 
who  hold  property,  or  the  managed,  or 
the  state,  at  the  expense  of  the  customer. 
The  Congress  of  the  U.S.  does  it  regularly 
and  too  often.  Managers  do  it,  too.  In 
years  of  inflation,  raising  prices  is  looked 
upon  as  essential,  indeed  as  a  riglit,  when 
costs  go  up. 

There  are  times  when  there  is  no 
choice  except  to  raise  prices.  But,  when 
inflation  threatens  the  very  foundations 
of  our  society,  that  should  be  anything 
but  a  first  choice.  Anticipating  the  need 
to  produce  more  effectively  to  meet 
increasing  costs  would  result  in  new 
product  designs  and  new  processes  of 
manufacture  being  in  place  in  time  to 
make  necessary  the  raising  of  prices.  This 
failure  on  the  part  of  management  is 
more  frequent  and  more  significant  than 
the  misdeeds  involving  bribes.  It  also 
reflects  a  lack  of  professional  competence 
and  could  be  construed  as  a  species  of 
amoral  behaviour. 

The  habit  of  constantly  pressing  for 
new  products  and  new  processes  to  de- 
crease costs  and  avoid  price  increases 
must  be  implicit  in  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  a  business  institution.  It  must 
be  a  goal  of  management  to  so  improve 
the  mode  of  operation  that  it  will  be  able 
to  serve  its  customers  better  at  lower 
prices,  to  give  more  for  less.  Additional 
pay  for  employees  will  be  earned  because 
they  are  doing  more  for  the  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part  and  deserve  to  get 
more  from  that  society. 

I  stress  this  behaviour  pattern  as  a 
moral  requirement  for  business  institu- 
tions because  the  greatest  sins  of  this  order 
against  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  too 
often  committed  in  their  name,  are  the 
careless,  self-deceiving  and  frequently 
government  imposed  actions  responsible 
for  the  inflation  which  threatens  to  con- 
sume our  society.  Business  managers  who 
fail  to  do  their  level  best  to  innovate  and 
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constantly  improve  productivity  are  shar- 
ing in  those  sins.  But,  while  I  say  this, 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  business 
system,  encouraging  competition  and 
forcing  response  in  the  form  of  price  and 
service  to  the  fourth  source  of  authority, 
the  customer,  makes  the  business  manager 
the  least  guilty  of  these  sins.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  the  moral  deficiency  involved 
in  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  only 
way  a  whole  society  can  both  earn  more 
and  deserve  more  is  to  accomplish  more, 
is  more  prevalent  among  professionals 
outside  of  business,  including  legislators 
and  educators. 

Yet,  I  fear  that  this  is  not  how  our 
society    perceives   the   sins   or   identifies 
the   sinners.   Inflation   is  too  often  seen 
as  a  product  of  business  greediness,  or  of 
an   attitude   requiring   profit   to  be  pre- 
served  first,  whatever  the  consequences. 
In   fact,  business  profits  are,  in  general, 
too  low  to  assure  the  generation  of  ade- 
quate   capital    for    institutional    vitality. 
(At    this   point,    Mr.    Haggerty,    using 
the  published  and  uncontested  figures  for 
U.S.  Corporate  Sales  and  Profits,  1972, 
exploded  a  few  myths.  Surveys  showed 
that  the  average  adult  responding  stated 
that  he  believed  that  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tions made  an  after  tax  profit  of  28  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  sales.  The  actual  record 
for  1972,  a  good  year,  showed  that  pre- 
tax   profit  was  5.4%  of  sales,  the  after 
tax  profit  2.7%  or  1/1 0th  what  the  typi- 
cal    respondent     thought.    There    were 
5.1803  billion  in  sales;  the  pre-tax  profit 
$98  billion  or  5.4%;  taxes  paid  were  $43 
billion;  of  the  remaining  $55  billion,  $26 
billion  went  to  dividends;  $6  billion  taxes 
were  leveled  on  these;  $49  billion  were 
retained  by  corporations  and  their  stock- 
holders; $49  billion  to  federal  and  state 
governments  by  way  of  taxes,  presumably 
to  the  advantage  of  the  citizens.  Without 
contributing  to  the   $3  trillion  of  assets 
necessary  for  the  corporations  to  function, 
the   citizens  of   the    U.S.   shared   in  the 
profits  as  though   they   owned   50%  of 
the  shares.) 

Another  judgement  bordering  on  con- 
sensus is  the  shortage  of  resources  scare. 
This  impending  shortage,  we  are  told, 
makes  a  new  ideology  a  moral  require- 
ment. 1  find  my  own  mood  with  respect 
to  the  shortage  concern  one  of  cautious 
optimism,  if  we  can  but  preserve  and 
enhance  the  political  and  social  mechan- 
isms in  our  society  that  encourage  inno- 
vation and  productivity  and  bias  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  activities  within 
the  society  in  that  direction. 

(Mr.  Haggerty  illustrated  why  his 
cautious  optimism  exists  with  reference 
to  technological  innovations  with  which 
he  has  been  associated,  the  immense 
power  of  data  processing  machines  and 
their  peripherals.  He  believes  that  the 
basic  technology  has  just  begun  to  impact 


he  productivity  of  our  society.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  significance  is  power- 
ful, low-cost  assemblies  of  logic  and 
memory  is  far  beyond  the  obvious  and 
presents  a  technological  force  that  has 
the  inherent  capacity  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  our  industrial  societies 
over  the  long  run  to  a  degree  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  burden  placed  on  these 
same  societies  by  scarcer  resources  and 
more  costly  energy.  Using  the  Tl  watch  as 
an  example,  he  showed  the  almost 
incredible  functions  it  can  and  does 
perform  accurately  and  efficiently  at  a 
price  of  $10  to  $40,  depending  on  the 
display  and  the  case  and  band  desired. 
Mr.  Haggerty  considers  the  watch  as 
almost  a  trivial  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  complex  assemblies  of  logic  and 
memory.  He  advanced  his  argument  by 
referring  to  the  Tl  Advanced  Scientific 
Calculator.  The  watch  has  one  simple 
integrated  circuit,  the  Calculator  10 
complex  ones.  This  pocket  sized  calcu- 
lator has  more  computing  power  than  the 
room  size  computers  of  20  to  25  years 
ago;  it  requires  1/100,000  of  the  power, 
executes  its  functions  five  to  ten  times 
as  fast  and  sells  for  three  hundred  1979 
dollars  compared  to  the  two  hundred 
thousand  1955  dollars  which  the  old 
computers  cost..  Mr.  Haggerty  considers 
it  inevitable  that  the  young  minds  of  the 
21st  century  will  apply  these  miniature 
packages  of  logic  and  memory  at  least  as 
broadly  and  even  more  effectively  than 
we  of  the  20th  century  have  applied  the 
gasoline  engine  or  the  electric  motor.) 

The  Industrial  Revolution  has  thus  far 
multiplied  man's  muscle  and  improved  his 
mobility.  Now  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  multiplying  man's  mind,  his  ability  to 
think,  to  remember,  to  describe,  to  imag- 
ine and  to  create.  The  possibility  for  con- 
tinued future  gains  is  boundless.  The 
power  to  use  logic  and  memory  will 
become  even  more  significant  in  the  era 
when  the  necessary  foodstuffs  and  pro- 
ducts will  be  produced  by  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  working  popu- 
lation. This  power  may  well  be  the  key 
to  increasing  productivity  in  the  service- 
oriented  areas  which,  are  far  less  than  the 
productivity  improvements  achieved  in 
agriculture  and  manufacturing. 

Material  resources  are  not  so  plentiful 
that  there  is  no  threat.  Major  efforts  to 
preserve  and  enhance  our  environment 
are  imperative.  Indeed,  our  heightening 
comprehension  of  ourselves  as  inter- 
related and  active  parts  of  our  total 
environment,  and  our  dependence  and 
influence  on  its  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment is  one  of  our  very  recent  and  signifi- 
cant increases  in  wisdom.  Conservation  of 
resources  and  energy  must  be  a  major 
effort.  But,  to  an  extent  not  fully  apprec- 
iated, that  conservation  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  kind  of  electronic  technology  I 


have  discussed  this  evening.  Answers  to 
our  needs  will  depend  on  science  and 
technology;  years  of  effort  will  be  required. 
Our  needs  will  not  be  supplied  by  emo- 
tional anti-technology,  anti-nuclear  or 
"small  is  beautiful"  appeals. 

Man  today  is  a  different  and  much 
more  powerful  creature  than  ever  before. 
He  will  be  even  more  different  and  more 
powerful  as  his  mind  is  aided  and  expand- 
ed by  inexpensive  and  increasingly  com- 
plex elements  of  electronic  logic  and 
memory.  Man,  so  equipped,  his  muscles 
multiplied  by  his  tools,  his  mobility 
extended  to  the  boundaries  of  the  planet 
and  beyond  and  his  mind  and  memory 
dynamically  expanded  by  electronics,  is 
in  a  completely  different  relationship 
with  his  environment,  for  good  or  for 
bad,  from  his  predecessors.  We  are  wit- 
nessing a  kind  of  evolutionary  develop- 
ment with  an  impact  on  man  on  a  scale 
we  customarily  have  associated  with 
millions  of  years. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  correct  judgement  on  how  well 
corporate  leadership  is  discharging  its 
ethical  responsibility  unless  we  are  willing 
to  include  on  the  scale  we  use  for  meas- 
urement, the  weight  of  the  products  and 
services  which  make  our  life  what  it  is 
and  will  be. 

Institutionalization  is  the  price  of 
durability.  "It  is  the  haunting  paradox 
of  all  the  great  idealized  visions  of  his- 
tory. It  always  leaves  some  saying  that 
the  vision  has  been  spoiled  or  lost  by  the 
institution  that  has  carried  it  on." 
(Edmund  Fuller  commenting  on  Toyn- 
bee's  Mankind  and  Mother  Earth). 

For  me,  the  imperfection  of  our 
institutions  is  a  cause  for  optimism 
rather  than  despair.  We  have  managed 
our  modest  gains  because  we  have  evolved 
political,  social  and  commercial  institu- 
tions which  have,  by  and  large,  improved 
the  material  lot  of  man.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  we  can  go  on  developing  new 
ones  so  that  our  halting  progress  can  con- 
tinue. But,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  goal  of  modest  progress  will  be 
attained  except  through  the  slow  perfect- 
ing of  the  institutions  for  which,  and 
through  which,  we  work.  More  is  accom- 
plished through  institutions  than  can  be 
accomplished  without  them.  Much  of 
what  dismays  many  in  our  contemporary 
society  simply  reflects  the  inability  of 
institutions  to  match  the  vision  of  per- 
fectibility we  hold  in  our  minds.  Of 
course,  we  must  hold  leaders  responsible 
for  misdeeds  but  it  is  equally  essential 
to  seek  leaders  for  our  institutions  who 
can  cope  both  with  their  own  and  their 
institutions'  fallibility  in  the  reality  of 
the  present  and  press  on  to  make  real 
gains  while  knowing  that  Utopia  is  not 
for  this  earth  or  this  life. 
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CHANCES? 


Your  Name: 


Faculty  and/or  Major: 
Name  of  Spouse: 


Spouse's  Previous  Surname: 


Previous  Name: . 


Degree(s) 


Grad  Year(s): 


Is  spouse  a  SMC  Grad? 


Correct  □     incorrect  D 


New  Address  Is: 


Phone: 


Postal  Code,  if  not  shown  above: 


PARENTS: 

If  your  son  or  daughter  is  an  alumnus/ 
alumna  and  has  moved,  please  notify  the 
Alumni  Office  in  order  that  this  magazine 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  address. 


WHO  RECEIVES  NEWSLETTERS? 

All  Alumni  whose  addresses  are  correct 
on  Alumni  files.  Why  does  one  family 
member  receive  a  copy  and  not  another? 
Because  of  production  and  mailing  costs, 
the  policy  has  been  adopted  to  send  only 
one  copy  of  the  Newsletter  to  each 
household. 
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